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DR. DAVID NELSON. 



DR. DAVID NELSON AND HIS TIMES. 

By William A. Bichabdson, Jb. 



Of all the men of mark who have lived and labored among 
us, Dr. David Nelson seems to be the one we have selected 
to first acquaint the newcomer with our notabilities. We 
begin by asking if he or she is familiar with the old hymn 
"Just Before The Shining Shore.' ' If an acquaintance is 
shown, we launch forth with our story of how and when the 
hymn was written by Dr. Nelson. No two of us tell the same 
story, but we all stress the fact that the lights of Quincy, 
as seen by the Doctor, a fugitive, from the Missouri side of 
the Mississippi river, was the "Shining Shore,' ' and inspired 
the hymn. It is getting harder and harder in these degenerate 
days, when the Bible is no longer read, really read, and hymns 
are less familiarly known, to find people who are familiar 
with this old hymn that has been sung around the world. 
How we are to begin introducing our notabilities to the 
stranger in the future I do not know. 

For some reason Dr. Nelson's picturesque character has 
always fascinated me, and I have often thought I would like to 
try to reproduce the man —his personality, his work, his in- 
fluence. To this end, not long ago, I tried to gather data. I 
found some, but in a fragmentary form. I wrote to everyone 
I thought could help me, — descendants, relatives of former 
scholars at the old Mission Institute, to one of the scholars, 
a nonagenarian. But I got but little aid. I got letters with 
the information that he wrote "Just Before The Shining 
Shore," with, sometimes, a story of how and where it was 
written. 

Here is a short sketch of the Doctor's life that is taken 
from the Library of Universal Knowledge: "Nelson, David, 
1793-1844; born in Tennessee; graduated at Washington 
college, Tennessee; studied medicine in Danville, Kentucky, 
and in the Philadelphia medical school ; returned to Kentucky 
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at the age of nineteen, intending to practice his profession, 
but the War of 1812 having commenced, he joined a Kentucky 
regiment as a surgeon, and went to Canada. He resumed his 
medical practice at Jonesborough, his native town. Relig- 
iously educated, he had early made a profession of religion, 
but while in the army he became an infidel. He soon, how- 
ever, became convinced of the truth of the Bible, and deter- 
mined to enter the ministry. He was licensed to preach in 
April, 1825. He preached three years in Tennessee, and pub- 
lished also at Eogersville the i ' Calvinistic Magazine." In 
1828 he succeeded his brother Samuel as Pastor of the Presby- 
terian church in Danville, Kentucky. In 1830 he removed to 
Missouri and established Marion college, near Palmyra, of 
which he was the first president. Earnestly advocating the 
cause of emancipation he found it expedient to leave Missouri, 
and in 1836 he removed to Illinois, where he established at 
Oakland, near Quincy, a school for the education of young 
men for the ministry. He exhausted his pecuniary means 
and the institution failed." 

Rev. James Gallaher, in answer to a letter from a friend 
in the East, after first telling that he was born and educated 
in the same neighborhood, graduated at the same college, 
licensed and ordained by the same presbytery and for many 
years associated with him as co-editor of Calvinistic Magazine, 
and fellow-laborer in preaching the gospel in the great and 
growing West, — says that the parents of Dr. Nelson settled 
in Washington county, Tennessee, at a very early date in its 
history; that his father, Henry Nelson, was for many years 
of his life a ruling elder in the Presbyterian church ; that his 
mother's maiden name was Kelsey; and that her family stood 
high for intelligence and respectability. Mr. Gallaher says 
that in his and Dr. Nelson's youth, no man left his house 
without his rifle and weapons of defense; that farmers went 
in companies to plant and cultivate the fields, two or three 
standing guard at different points; and that when they met 
for public worship the same precaution was taken to guard 
against being surprised by the Indians. He says: " Although 
the Indians were hostile a number of pious families had asso- 
ciated together and formed a Christian church." Their 
preacher was Rev. Samuel Dosk, a graduate of Princeton col- 
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lege, who founded at an early day a literary institution, known 
at first as Martin Academy, but ultimately as Washington 
college. Mr. Gallagher leaves this dark, unpleasant picture 
as evidence, apparently, of the efficacy of prayer: "The first 
time I remember to have seen Dr. Nelson after his return 
from the army, he was hurrying along the streets of Jones- 
borough with a naked dirk in his hand, the very image of a 
reckless desperado. There had been a street fight in the vil- 
lage and Nelson was in the midst of it, apparently highly 
entertained and ready to act his part. At this period, his 
mother was much engaged in prayer in his behalf. She was 
a woman of deep piety. I saw and conversed with her often 
about this time. She had, in her heart, set aside this son, 
from his childhood, for the service of God in the ministry. 
She lived to receive an answer of peace. Her son regarded 
himself, while he lived as a brand plucked from the burning 
in answer to the prayers of a mother." 

I do not think that Mr. Gallaher intended, with his story, 
to leave the impression that Dr. Nelson was a drink fiend, 
for, later on in his letter, he tells his correspondent that the 
Doctor never drank; that he reproved others for doing so, 
etc. The only other inference is that he was a devil-possessed 
Infidel. It seems to me that the Doctor and those who sketch 
his life play-up the infidel feature more than the facts war- 
rant. Dr. Nelson's infidelity seems to have been more of a 
pose or affectation than a conviction. I am going to let the 
Doctor tell what I mean. I quote from his "Cause and Cure 
of Infidelity": "I had not been brought to embrace infidelity 
by pursuing the writings of the unbelievers. * * * My 
parents were professors of religion, with a plain education, 
but well informed in holy things. * * * I never remember 
to have heard the truth of inspiration questioned until the 
age of sixteen; when, having passed through the usual col- 
lege course, I went to read medicine in Danville, Kentucky. 
As soon as I mixed with society I entered the company of 
some of the admirers of the French philosophy. They seemed 
to believe that in disregarding inspiration there was some- 
thing peculiarly original and lofty. Their remarks impressed 
me, but not deeply. That their sarcasm and jeers influenced 
me towards infidelity was because men love darkness more 
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than light; for their arguments were so destitute of fact, 
ignorant as I was, I could sometimes see that they in reality- 
favored the otherside. I had some longing after the character 
of singular intellectual independence and some leaning toward 
the dignified mien; but I did not assume either as yet, for 
my habits of morality remained and my reverence for superior 
age and deeper research. It was necessary that I should re- 
ceive praise from some source before all diffidence or mod- 
esty should be swallowed up in self esteem. And this intoxi- 
cating poison was not wanted.' ' Then the Doctor tells of his 
service in the army as surgeon, first on the Northern Lakes 
and afterwards at Mobile. He says that at Mobile he became 
acquainted with many officers of the regular army; " whose 
intimacy was not calculated to lead him toward God." Under 
such influences, the Doctor says he advanced rapidly in un- 
belief. He goes on to say that he was a Deist, but moving 
on to Atheism, — when he was mercifully arrested. The Doctor 
says that, up to this time, he had not read a volume of the 
unbelievers production; when, casually, Voltaire's Philoso- 
phical Dictionary was loaned him. He found in it not one 
fair argument, one truth unmixed with a lie. He sought 
other books, but they were all mixtures of hatred and untruth. 
I quote the Doctor: " About this time, when passing from 
place to place, it was not an uncommon night's occurrence to 
meet in a circle around the tavern fire and before the evening 
passed to hear remarks on Christianity. I listened and the 
objections were all of the same class as those I had been read- 
ing, or weaker. * * # They would take some case of crime 
recorded in the Bible, name it, repeat it, and place it in differ- 
ent attitudes with unusual delight. * * * Being the son of 
an old praying man, who had compelled me to hear the book 
he loved read twice every day, I do not remember that I ever 
laughed in the midst of our hilarity." Then he goes on to 
say: "Strange to tell, these facts, these discoveries, and even 
these feelings had no further influence upon me than to streng- 
then my resolve to read further and examine my old doubts 
more accurately." Dr. Rose says that Dr. Nelson heard a 
sermon by Dr. Elias Cornelius of the American Board, about 
this time, which "fired his heart with love for the souls of 
men." Mr. Magoun thought it was Rev. Jeremiah Evarts 
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who uncovered for him the " first tablet of the law." Any- 
way, he was converted, studied theology, probably under the 
noted Gideon Blackburn, was licensed to preach, and occu- 
pied pulpits in the Presbyterian churches at Jonesborough, 
Tennessee, and Danville, Kentucky. 

Now, camp-meetings began among Presbyterians in Ken- 
tucky at Cane Ridge about the year 1800, and there was a 
great religious revival that swept over Kentucky and Tennes- 
see at the beginning of the 19th Century; so great that the 
demand for an additional number of ministers in that region 
led the Presbytery of Cumberland to license and ordain a 
number of young men, who had not received the required 
classical and theological training for the gospel ministry. 
And yet Dr. Nelson seems to have met only Infidels, — self- 
complacent, smartish young free- thinkers, — with their un- 
critical criticism of the Bible. 

About the year 1829, Dr. Nelson emigrated from Ken- 
tucky to Marion County, Missouri, and settled in what is now 
Union Township, about thirteen miles northwest of Palmyra. 
The location was on the border of the frontier settlements. 
The land was unentered beyond. Not long after coming, Dr. 
Nelson conceived the idea of establishing a college for the 
education of young men for the ministry. This was to be 
accomplished by the manual labor system, each student work- 
ing so many hours each day to pay for his board and tuition. 
Associated with him were Dr. David Clark and Mr. William 
Muldrow. On January 15, 1831, a charter for Marion College 
was granted them. Dr. Nelson was chosen the first president. 
The friends of the institution, who were chiefly members of 
the Presbyterian church, contributed to the extent of their 
ability to give the college a start. Mr. Muldrow, as agent, 
visited the East in the interest of the institution. He was 
successful, and made other trips with equal success. William 
Muldrow was a remarkable man, — he built Marion City and 
the first bit of railroad west of the Mississippi, so it is claimed. 
"In his plausible yet forcible language,' ' Mr. Muldrow 
described the advantages presented by Marion County of 
that day, — the vast area of unappropriated lands which were 
to be had for $1.25 per acre. The Eastern gentlemen not 
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only gave liberally to the support of Marion College, but they 
invested in the "wild lands" as they were called. 

"In 1836 a large tract of land was entered by the Trus- 
tees of Marion College, with funds raised in the East, on 
which to erect a preparatory department to qualify students 
to enter the college proper. The preparatory or ' Lower Col- 
lege' tract was located about twelve miles southeast of the 
'Upper College,' and six miles southwest of Palmyra. Bev. 
Ezra Stiles Ely, of Philadelphia, was placed in charge of 
the Lower College. The faculties of both schools were chiefly 
divines from the East, induced to emigrate by Mr. Muldrow. 
They were men of learning, of high character, and of rigid 
morality. They were, also, for the most part, men of means 
and not averse to adding to their possessions by legitimate 
speculation and honest investment. Dr. Ely brought with 
him about one hundred thousand dollars, all of which he 
invested." 

I have culled the above from the E. F. Perkins' History 
of Marion County. He goes on to say: "Perhaps the college 
would have flourished for an indefinite period, but for the 
opinions of Dr. Nelson and others on the subject of slavery. 
# * # rpj le an ti-abolition crusade of 1835-36 brought matters 
to a crisis." 

Dr. Nelson lived at Jonesborough, Tennessee, during the 
years from 1820 to 1824, when Elihu Embree and Benjamin 
Lundy were publishing anti-slavery papers there; and yet he 
took his Negro slaves from Tennessee to Kentucky and 
from Kentucky to Missouri. What had happened in the mean- 
time? And, again, if Lundy was permitted to publish his 
"Genius of Universal Emancipation" at Jonesborough and 
Baltimore and Washington, what had made the slaveholders 
of Missouri so sensitive to anti-slavery opinion and so intol- 
erant? 

In order to try to answer these questions and try to 
understand the epoch it is necessary, in as short a manner 
as I can, to review the slavery question up to 1836. 

The thirties of the 19th Century was a most restless, 
active, progressive decade. It was during this decade that 
railways began to be built, which brought a vast number of 
immigrants to the United States to build them. Steamboats 
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greatly increased in number and size to take care of the im- 
mense and increasing traffic upon the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers. At this time the cultivation of cotton was increasing 
in the Western Gulf States of the South, and slaves, in fear 
of being sold "down the river, ,, as they expressed it, followed 
the North Star to Canada in increasing numbers. At this 
time, also, the stream of emigrants from the East into Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois increased greatly in size. A telegraph 
line was established in England in 1835. In 1837, Sir Rowland 
Hill published a pamphlet recommending a low and uniform 
rate of postage, and in 1840 his principle was established by 
law. In 1830, France deposed her Bourbon king, Charles X., 
and established a constitutional monarchy. In 1832 the En- 
glish Reform Bill was passed, which gave the middle class 
a right to take part in their Government. Then came the 
repeal of the laws granting special privileges to the upper 
class. At this time the brutal treatment of women and chil- 
dren in the mines, factories and other occupations, the savage 
criminal laws and punishments, and the inhuman treatment 
of lunatics began to shock people. Investigations began, and 
reforms followed. This was the time of organized voluntary 
effort to help the helpless, relieve suffering, and to raise the 
fallen. It was then that the public school system began in 
England, and the heavy tax was taken off of the newspapers. 
In 1833, England emancipated the slaves in all her colonies. 

Some say this was the old Puritan leaven at work. If so 
it was a humanized Puritanism. Some say that it came from 
the stirrings that the French revolution had planted in men's 
hearts. Wherever it came from and to whatever due it was 
during the much-abused Pre and Early Victorian Age, with 
its excess of sentiment, it may be, that the English found a 
public conscience. 

Did none of this stirring of conscience this " heart inter- 
est,' ' find its way to the United States? Yes, and to almost 
all parts of the Western civilized world. It would seem 
strange, nay, marvelous, if the iniquity of slavery should 
escape all this humane searching of the conscience ! 

Slavery existed in all the original thirteen Colonies, 
though just before the Bevolution most of their leading men 
looked upon it as morally wrong, and some of the Quakers in 
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Pennsylvania were advocating emancipation. The Declara- 
tion of Independence, with its "rights of man," strengthened 
this sentiment. As new Constitutions were adopted by the 
Northern Colonies the slaves were freed, — slavery there 
having been little more than a household institution, and the 
Negro, with his shiftlessness, I suspect, was something of a 
trial to the orderly, neat, trim New England housewife. When 
Virginia ceded the Northwest Territory to all the Colonies she 
devoted it to freedom and it was so dedicated by the Ordi- 
nance of 1787. At the end of the War of Independence there 
was a critical period of American history, and there was 
great need for a strong central Government. When they came 
to build a new Constitution they found that the people of the 
Southern Colonies had had a harder time with their con- 
science ; that slavery was more profitable at the South than 
it had been at the North ; and that concessions had to be made. 
So, for the sake of a union, compromises were necessary. 
But the Constitution prohibited the importation of African 
slaves after the year 1808, — against the protests of the ship- 
owners of Boston and other New England ports, who found 
it profitable to "deal in wool and ivory," as the grim eupho- 
nism of the day put it. It was thought that this prohibition, 
with a quickened conscience and enlightened public opinion, 
would ultimately cause the decay of slavery. Perhaps it 
might have done so had not Eli Whitney invented his cotton- 
gin in 1793. This machine so cheapened the preparation of 
the cotton for the market that the raising of cotton became 
the dominant industry of the lower South. Within five years 
after Whitney's invention cotton had displaced indigo as the 
great Southern staple, and the slave States had become the 
cotton field of the world. This development of the culture 
of cotton was pregnant with consequences to both sections. 
In the North, manufactures and commerce were developed. 
In the South the price of slaves was constantly increasing. 
Although the North had ceased to own and employ slaves, it 
did not cease to approve of the use of slave labor in the 
South. It participated in the gains of slavery. The cotton- 
planter borrowed money at a high rate of interest from the 
Northern capitalist. He bought his goods in the Northern 
markets. He sent his cotton to the North for sale. The 
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Northern merchant made money at his hands, and was in no 
haste to overthrow an institution with which his relations 
were so agreeable. There was a great deal of human nature 
on both sides; a great many "entangling alliances " between 
conscience and self-interest. Notwithstanding all this, in 
1816, "The National Colonization Society' y was organized at 
Washington City, with Bushrod Washington as its president, 
and the "African Bepository" as its organ. "Its expressed 
object was to encourage emancipation by procuring a place 
outside of the United States, preferably Africa, to which 
negroes could be aided in emigrating. Its branches spread 
into almost every State, and for fourteen years its organiza- 
tion warmly furthered by every philanthropist in the South 
as well as the North, "Henry Clay, Charles Carroll and James 
Madison, in the South were as heartily colonizationists as 
Bishop Hopkins, Eufus King, William Henry Harrison and 
Dr. Channing, in the North. 

Then came the world movement, the time spirit, that 
wrought so mightily in England. In 1831, William Lloyd 
Garrison established "The Liberator" in Boston, demanding 
immediate emancipation. The New England Anti-Slavery 
Society was founded. Similar organizations sprang up in 
other Northern States. In 1833 a small group of men and 
women met in Philadelphia to establish the American Anti- 
Slavery Society. In a few years hundreds of anti-slavery 
societies sprang up and more than five hundred thousand anti- 
slavery documents had been distributed. Able and earnest 
men, such as Theodore D. Weld and Samuel J. May traversed 
the Northern States as the agents of the national society, 
founding branches and lecturing on Abolition. On one of 
Mr. Weld's trips Dr. Nelson heard him, espoused the cause, 
and freed his slaves. It is said that nearly every person 
noted after 1831 as an Abolitionists was before that year a 
Colonizationist. This does not seem to have been the case 
with Dr. Nelson. His conversion seems to have been as sudden 
as that of Saul of Tarsus. 

The result of all this was a storm of indignation from 
the slaveholders. They declared that the Abolition literature 
sent among them was incendiary and intended to excite in- 
surrection among their slaves. The Nat Turner rebellion in 
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Virginia was then still fresh in their minds. They made 
demands on the people of the North. They called for the 
suppression of the Abolitionists and their work by public 
opinion and by State action. Public feeling in the North was 
already so bitter against the Abolitionists that it hardly 
needed the impulse of the Southern demand. In nearly every 
Northern State the work of putting down the Abolitionists 
went on. Fifteen hundred influential names were signed to 
a call for an anti-abolition meeting in Faneuil Hall. The 
great orators of Boston addressed an excited multitude. Li 
1834, President Jackson, in his annual message, called at- 
tention to "the fearful excitement produced in the South 
by the attempts to circulate through the mails inflammatory 
appeals addressed to the slaves. 



This imperfect review will help, I hope, to show the 
feverish condition of the country in the early thirties of the 
19th Century; the constant fear under which the slaveholders 
lived of a negro insurrection ; and what happened in Marion 
County, Missouri, in 1836 — in fact, an attempt to answer 

our questions. 

* * * 

Mr. Perkins, in his History of Marion County, says : "The 
founding of Marion College, the laying out of Marion City 
and the extraordinary efforts of Willian Muldrow, Dr. Ely, 
and others, induced a large emigration from Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and other Eastern and Northern States to the county, 
and among the emigrants were many Abolitionists. Among 
the emigrants who landed at Hannibal in May, 1836, were two 
men, Williams and Garrett, who were emissaries of the anti- 
slavery society. Among the effects of these men was a box 
filled with tracts and pamphlets. Garrett and Williams had 
settled in the neighborhood of Philadelphia, and here the box 
had been conveyed. There was intense excitement throughout 
the country. A company of armed men was organized at 
Palmyra, marched up to Philadelphia, made Garrett and Will- 
iams prisoners, and carried away the box." On the way back 
to Palmyra, on the North river, the company halted. A hollow 
square was formed, the prisoners in the center. Captain 
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Wright addressed them, giving them the choice of leaving 
the State immediately or of being hung. They left the State. 

Either this same body of men at this time or another 
body under Captain Wright soon after, rode up to Dr Nelson's 
house surrounded it, and demanded the Abolition papers they 
understood were there. Dr. Nelson warned them not to enter 
his yard. Either they were more intent upon getting Garrett 
and Williams, or for some other reason, they rode away with 
a threat that they would come again. 

Soon after this, Sunday, May 22, 1836, Dr. John Bosely 
was stabbed. I am going to let Dr. William Nelson, a son of 
Dr. David Nelson, tell the story: 

"Not long after the mob visited our house, father had an 
appointment to preach on the camp-ground of his church, a 
few miles from the college. It was Sunday and a large crowd 
was there to hear him. After the sermon William Muldrow 
presented him a colonization paper to be read. Father ob- 
jected. He said he feared it would stir up the mob again. 
But Muldrow reassured him, so father read it. Then a Dr. 
Bosely rushed up to the pulpit with his cane raised to strike 
father, but Muldrow rushed up to Bosely and told him that 
he had had the paper read. Then Bosely struck at Muldrow, 
but the cane was knocked to one side by Mr. Binger. Mul- 
drow taunted Bosely with some of his Kentucky history. 
Bosely drew a spear from his cane and tried to run it through 
Muldrow, but Muldrow grabbed and broke it. Then Bosely 
drew a pistol, pointed it at Muldrow and snapped it twice. 
Then Muldrow drew a knife and stabbed Bosely. A general 
fight followed. Several men tied red handkerchiefs around 
their waists, got on their horses and started to raise a mob. 
Father started for home, but mother, who was frantic, per- 
suaded him to start for Quincy." 

For three days, Dr. Nelson hid in the brush and traveled 
by night, frequently seeing some of these red-handkerchieved 
regulators pass along the road from his concealment. At 
length he came to the river bank and, by some means, got a 
message to friends in Quincy. Mr. Magoun says that during 
his flight "he commenced his famous book, ' Cause and Cure of 
Infidelity. ' " "Hiding in the bushes," he says, "with the 
Mississippi at the foot of the bluff, ' gliding swifty by,' and 
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* friends passing over' to and from a Free State, a safe land- 
ing in which he could * almost discover,' he also wrote, on the 
back of letters, the Christian psalm, 'My days are gliding 
swiftly by/ " He goes on: "Two Quincy church members 

* * * at dusk paddled a 'dug-out' across the river and fished 
in the slough. Learning by signs just where Dr. Nelson was 
they let their boat float down toward the Missouri 'strand.' 
With huge strides down came the fugitive evangelist and 
college founder from his concealment. The slave-holder 
scouts were foiled. Well out in the river, Dr. Nelson asked 
if they had brought him anything to eat? His days of tramp- 
ing, hiding, hymn-making, praying, reflecting, when it was 
unsafe to resort to a house, had well-nigh starved him. 
'Something in the bag,' replied one of the brethren, rowing 
with all his might. Diving into the bag, the brave but fam- 
ished Tennessean brought up some dried codfish and crackers. 
Laughing heartily he said: 'Well, I'm dependent on Yank- 
ees, and shall have to be a Yankee after this, and I may as 
well begin on crackers and codfish.' " 



Dr. Nelson landed safely and went to Eufus Brown's 
old Log Cabin Hotel, where the Newcomb Hotel now stands. 
Most exaggerated news of the affair at the camp-meeting ran 
round the town. It was said that the Doctor had stabbed 
Bosely. On the following day a number of persons from 
Quincy with some from Missouri demanded that Dr. Nelson 
be given up. "A self -constituted committee of citizens of 
Quincy waited upon the Doctor, protesting against his coming 
here, and especially against his alleged purpose to remove 
here with his family." Dr. William Nelson says: "Father 
was sitting at the top of the stairs reading. Two members of 
the mob were sent to take him * * * and when one of them 
put his hand on father's shoulder, he looked up at him and 
asked if he had legal papers. The man replied that they had 
not, but would take him without them. Father was up, with 
his chair raised above his head, and ordered them to go 
down stairs immediately. They did so." "There had been 
no legal claim made for him;" says General Tillson, "he had 
committed no offense and he was protected. After a day or 
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two of vaporing the excitement died away." Muldrow was 
placed in custody, afterward tried and acquitted, and Dr. 
Bosely recovered from his wound ; but Dr. Nelson was never 
allowed to come back to Missouri in peace. After Dr. Nelson 
had lived in Illinois for some time some of the members of his 
old church at Philadelphia invited him to preach for them 
on a sacramental occasion. He agreed to do so, with the as- 
surance that no reference should be made to Abolitionism. 
But he was warned not to come. Hearing of the character 
of the opposition he did not go. Connected with Marion 
College from its birth to its death as members of the faculty 
were Dr. Ezra Stiles Ely, Dr. Wm. S. Potts, Dr. Hiram P. 
Goodrich, Prof. Marks, Prof. McKee, Prof. Hays, Prof. Reach, 
Prof. Blatchford, and Prof. Thompson. All these men were 
Presbyterians at a time when Presbyteriansim and Aboli- 
tionism were synonymous in Marion County; yet they were 
allowed to live peaceful lives and they were respected by 
their neighbors. Why was Dr. Nelson singled out for 
hate? Rev. Asa Turner says "he did not attack slavery 
publicly." He also says that he did not remember the 
least crimination of any one by Dr. Nelson. And this 
makes it all the more inexplicable. 

Soon after Dr. Nelson came to Quincy "a notice appeared 
in the Illinois Bounty Land Register, of June 10, 1836, for a 
' county meeting' in the public square, on the 18th of June, 
of all citizens of Adams County friendly to peace and good 
order, and opposed to the introduction of Abolition Societies 
and opposed to the discussion of the subject in the pulpit," 
according to Captain Asbury. He goes on to say that "the 
Views expressed in this notice called for an article from the 
pen of J. T. Holmes, printed in the Register June 15, 1836, 
whilst declaring no connection with any Abolition Society, he 
asserted the right of discussion/ ' Rev. Asa Turner, after 
.saying that he warned his church authorities of the mischief 
intended by this meeting, and of the preparation for meeting 
it by putting loaded guns under the platform of the pulpit 
of his church, the old "Lord's Barn, ,, he says: "I was then 
lecturing on Sabbath afternoons on Acts in course. The mob 
at Ephesus was the subject for the Sabbath after. I felt that 
Dr. Nelson should not bear the wrath of the people alone. 
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The house was full to hear what I would say. I told them 
what I thought of mobs and of slavery. * * * At that a pro- 
slavery doctor cried out 'Presumptous!' Then tie pro-slav- 
ery wrath seemed to turn from Dr. Nelson to me. But they 
concluded to take time and gather an organization strong 
enough to make victory sure. * * * They had not decided 
what to do with me, but said I could not stay in Quincy. * * * 
We were about to hold a two days' meeting, Saturday and 
Sunday. Dr. Nelson was to preach Saturday. That day was 
fixed upon for the deliverance of the town and county from 
two such dangerous men, the hour of public worship the time. 
On Saturday people from all parts of the county flocked into 
Quincy." Then follows an account of how Mr. J. T. Holmes, 
a justice of the peace, went to the leaders and told them that 
if there was a mob he would read the riot act and command 
them, in the name of the State to disperse ; and that if they 
did not that bullets would follow; and that they would aim 
at the leaders, as they knew who they were. Mr. Turner goes 
on to say that "they passed some resolution versus Abolition; 
drank a little too much, fought a little, and went home." 
Saturday night, he said, was as quiet as Sunday. 

Tradition has it that, after bringing his family from 
Missouri, Dr. Nelson lived in a house on the west side of 
Fourth street a little south of where the Public Library now 
stands; and that here he finished his hymn "Just Before 
the Shining Shore," and commenced to work on his "Cause 
and Cure of Infidelity." 

Some authorities say that an Anti-Slavery society was 
established in Quincy in 1836, and some say it was in 1837. 
From all the above, I would judge there was such a society 
here in 1836. Whenever it was established Dr. Nelson was a 
member of it, if not the moving spirit. 



On the 19th day of April, 1838, Edward B. Kimball and 
wife conveyed one hundred and eighty-five acres of land in 
Sections 3 and 4 of Melrose Township to Dr. Nelson. On 
the south one hundred and five acres of this land Dr. Nelson 
built him a house, where he lived and where he died. This 
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farm home he called ' ' Oakland. ' J The old house is still stand- 
ing, on the Burton road, about three miles east of 24th street. 

On the 30th day of October, 1838, Dr. Nelson and wife 
conveyed eighty acres off the north end of the above land 
to Asa Turner, Jr., in trust for use and benefit of Mission 
Institute Number First. The declaration of trust reads: 
' ' Believing that some more efficient and less expensive way 
ought to be adopted to supply the world with an educated 
Ministry of the Gospel than our common colleges and semin- 
aries do at present afford, etc. Mr. Turner interpreted the 
lawyer's phraseology in this deed to mean that there was to 
be no tuition and that teachers were to support their families 
by labor, the students working for them portions of their time. 

Mrs. Laura E. Cragin, Dr. Nelson's granddaughter, 
thinks that there was a chapel and some twenty small log 
cabins built out there for the students. 

According to Mr. Turner, Dr. Nelson would go to the 
timber with the students, and when tired with work would 
sit down on a log and write his " Cause and Cure." It was 
finished there under the shade of four large oaks. 

"When men are thinking intensely on one ideal others 
grow up around it," says the Centennial History of Illinois. 
"Thus in 1839 a peace society at Mission Institute near 
Quincy adopted a resolution declaring that wars promoted 
for the glory of rulers were paid for by their subjects." 

# # # 

Mrs. Sarah D. (Hall) Herritt, in her book, "A Keep- 
sake," says: "About 1838, Eev. David Nelson had matured 
a plan for a literary institution, located near Quincy, Illinois. 
The school was designed to favor self-reliant persons of both 
sexes, who wished to devote themselves to the work of 
missions. Rev. Moses Hunter, of Alleghany, New York, had 
long been contemplating a project of this kind, and went 
West for a suitable location. Reaching Quincy, Illinois, he 
found Dr. Nelson on the ground, and already at work. After 
comparing notes, they decided to unite their efforts, and har- 
monize on the plan as he found it. A few acres of land were 
obtained two miles east of the river, where Mr. Hunter lo- 
cated, and began to invite students. Dr. Nelson had previ- 
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ously made a commencement five miles east of the river and 
had a few students about him." 

On May, 28, 1840, Eufus Brown and wife conveyed to 
Henry H. Snow, Edward B. Kimball, Eufus Brown, Willard 
Keyes, and Moses Hunter two pieces of ground, one at what 
is now 24th and Maine, containing a little over eleven acres, 
and the other a forty acre tract, out among the sloughs, in 
the southwest corner of Melrose Township — good for nothing 
except as a landing place for run-away slaves from Missouri. 
This land was conveyed to said parties in trust for Institute 
No. 4 — in another part of the deed called " Mission Institute." 
"Institute Number First" was out somewhere near the Ter- 
wische Woods on Broadway. Where Institutes 2 and 3 were, 
or were to be, I do not know. 

The Institute land was forty rods wide and extended, 
practically, from what is now High street to Madison Park, 
then a cemetery. Dr. Nelson went East and raised funds for 
the new enterprise. The tract was surveyed and platted. 
What is now 25th street was opened through the tract with 
cross lanes opening from it, so that all parts of it were ac- 
cessible. These roads and lanes were given names by some 
one acquainted with the Bible, I am told. The part between 
High street and the cemetery and 24th and 25th streets was 
set apart for college purposes, as was a lot north of High 
and west of 25th, where a chapel was built. The north part 
of the college ground was left as a campus. What college 
buildings there were, were on the south part of this ground. 
Some say there was a two-story brick building, used for re- 
citation purposes only, on this ground. Some say there was 
also a good sized frame building that was used as a boarding 
house — for rooms and meals. Some say that the students 
were cared for in " lodges." Most people say the brick build- 
ing was small. Mr. Walter Hubbard, who lived in that neigh- 
borhood when he was a boy, says it was three stories high, 
eight rooms to a story, and had a flat-roof. Mr. Hunter 
bought the land north of the chapel out to Broadway, and 
built him a home at what would now be 25th and Vermont, 
facing the house east. The rest of the Institute land, on the 
east side of 25th street, was divided into small lots, mostly 
acre lots, and sold ; and the owners of property in the neigh- 
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borhood did the same. If there were student lodges they were 
put up by the owners of these lots, or on what I have called 
the " campus' ' — for all the rest of the land in the neighbor- 
hood was sold to individuals. James E. Burr was the only 
student who bought land. 

"The Institute,' 9 as it was called, and this part of Quincy 
is still called — in some of the early deeds "The Theo- 
polis Mission Institute" — was soon known as a nest of Aboli- 
tionists. Such men as Evan Williams, the man who was run 
out of Missouri in 1836, John K. Vandorn, James E. Furness, 
Edward B. Kimball, Dr. Eichard Eells, Rufus Brown, Orin 
Kendall, Elijah Griswold, William Stoby, Alanson Work, 
James E. Burr, and others, bought property and built them- 
selves homes or houses to rent. 



At this time most men considered themselves insulted if 
they were called Abolitionists. Even Elijah P. Lovejoy, just 
before he was killed at Alton, in 1837, while declaring him- 
self in favor of gradual emancipation, disclaimed the name 
Abolitionist. But these men at the " Institute' 9 gloried in the 
name. And even most avowed Abolitionists, imbued as they 
were with respect for the law, did not care to entice slaves 
from their masters or serve as guides in their first steps of 
escape. Dr. Nelson was not only an avowed Abolitionist, 
but he justified his violation of the law of his State and Nation 
in abducting slaves from their masters by an appeal to the 
"Higher Law." Under the obligations of the Constitution 
the act of harboring and secreting slaves was made illegal. 
Because of the danger of detection the Underground Kailway 
developed. Soon after 1835 the process was well established. 
In 1839, the first known fugitive was dispatched from Chicago 
to Canada. Through the efforts of Dr. Nelson, Quincy was 
made a point of entrance for slaves in the years 1839-40. By 
1840, the practice of harboring and secreting slaves was 
widespread. Three great Underground Railway lines, with 
their terminals upon the Mississippi river and Lake Michigan, 
were established across the State of Illinois. One started at 
Chester, another at Alton, and the other at Quincy. The 
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Quincy line followed substantially the route of the C. B. 
& Q. Ey. 

From this time on handbills offering large rewards for 
the recovery of slaves, and notices in newspapers that negroes 
were committed to jail as run-away slaves, particularly de- 
scribing them, and requiring the owner to come, prove his 
property, pay his charges, and take the man or woman away, 
were to be seen. 

In 1840, the Liberty party was in the field with a ticket 
headed by Birney and Lamoyne. The State Anti-Slavery 
Society of Illinois, in convention at Princeton, decided on a 
course of neutrality; but the men in favor of a third party 
held a separate meeting, under the leadership of Dr. Nelson, 
and agreed to support the Liberty candidates. The result 
was a vote of one hundred and fifty-seven. The center of the 
agitation was in Adams County, which gave forty-two votes. 

In 1840, Dr. Nelson laid the foundation stone of the 
Presbyterian church here. On March 4th, 1840 the society 
called Bev. J. J. Marks of Marion county, Missouri as its 
first pastor. Mr. Marks was a professor in the Marion Col- 
lege when Dr. Nelson was its president. 

Another professor of Marion College came here about 
this time — Professor Blatchf ord. Mr. Blatchford bought the 
old Whitney place and called it 6 l Hazeldean, ' ' or ' ' Hazeldell. ' ' 
General Singleton bought it of Mr. Blatchford and called 
it "Boscobel." 

On the 12th day of July, 1841, Alanson Work, James E. 
Burr, and George Thompson, three young men from the "In- 
stitute," crossed the Mississippi river into Missouri to free 
some slaves. They were apprehended, carried to Palmyra, 
indicted, tried, convicted and sentenced to twelve years im- 
prisonment in the Missouri penitentiary at Jefferson City. 
Writers of Illinois history say that Dr. Nelson instigated these 
young men to attempt this act. Perhaps he did. If not di- 
rectly then by example. However the Mission Institute 
smarted under the charge that it had instigated or had any- 
thing to do with it. It went to some pains to say that Mr. 
Work was not connected with the Institution in any way. 

It is said that in 1841 there was no law in Missouri to 
punish an attempt to entice slaves away from their masters. 
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At that day the testimony of a slave was not allowed against 
a white man, and as most of the important testimony against 
the "liberators" was the statements of the slaves made to 
their masters, and by them given in evidence on the trial, 
it was sought by the prisoners counsel, Samuel T. Glover, 
Uriel Wright and Calvin A. Warren, to exclude this testi- 
mony. Mr. Samuel T. Glover was a brother of our Col. John 
M. Glover. Calvin A. Warren was our well-known citizen. 
John M. Clemens, father of "Mark Twain,' ' was one of the 
jurymen. The trial attracted large crowds, that sometimes 
grew excited and threatened to take the prisoners out and 
hang them. These young men were treated with contempt by 
their fellow prisoners while in the Marion county jail. Ac- 
cording to the code of slave States "a nigger thief" was 
worse than a "horse thief." While in jail they were com- 
pelled to hear, so loudly was it spoken on the street, that if 
they were cleared on technicalities of law that "Judge Lynch 
would take care of them. 9 J 

The Perkins History of Marion County says ' ' Our people 
continued to be greatly troubled by the Abolitionists. During 
1842 numerous raids were made upon the slave cabins by the 
Illinois "Liberators," and many valuable slaves were induced 
to escape. * * * In September, Dr. Eells, a prominent Aboli- 
tionist of Quincy, was arrested in the very act of spiriting 
away a negro. * * * Anti-abolition meetings were held in 
Marion, Lewis and Balls counties, and strong denunciatory 
resolutions were adopted. Even Quincy held a meeting this 
year and denounced the Abolitionists in the severest terms. 
This meeting was presided over by W. G. Flood. A com- 
mittee on resolutions was composed of Isaac N. Morris, Dr. 
J. N. Ealston, Samuel Holmes, C. K. Bacon and Dr. H. Eogers. 
The meeting was addressed by Hon. 0. H. Browning." 

Slaveholders had much to annoy and anger them. There 
were many good, kind, humane men who owned slaves; but, 
as Mr. Lincoln said, no one is good enough to own another. 



I have always heard of the "Burning of the Institute," 
and have always thought all the Institute buildings went up 
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in the flames. The Quincy Whig, of March 16, 1843, gave 
the following account: 

"Incendiary: At about 3 o'clock, a. m., on the night of 
the 8th instant, the chapel at Mission Institute (Theopolis) 
was discovered to be on fire. Alarm was instantly given, but 
the house was so envolved by the fire that it was impossible 
to save it. * * * The exercises of the institution had been 
suspended for the week, to attend a protracted meeting in 
Quincy. No fire had been made for five days past in the 
chapel. A light snow having fallen in the night, the in- 
cendiaries were readily tracked from the scene of their mid- 
night work to the vicinity of the mills in the upper part of 
the city and so on to the river toward the Missouri shore; 
from which the inference is drawn that the incendiaries were 
from the other side of the river. 

"Such acts as described above betray a horrible state 
of society indeed. The abolitionists decoy the slaves from 
their masters in Missouri and run them off, and the Mis- 
sourians retaliate by burning down the property of the aboli- 
tionists. How long will such a state of things continue? As 
long as the practice is continued by the abolitionists of prey- 
ing upon the property of the people of Missouri.' ' 

"There was an intensely hostile feeling on the part of 
the pro-slavery people of this county and of this part of 
Missouri against the Illinois abolitionists,' ' says the Perkins 
History of Marion County. "The latter were continually 
throwing fire-brands into the communities of their Missouri 
neighbors and keeping our people in a state of constant irri- 
tation and apprehension. * * * When it was known that 
"Nelson College," as it was called here, was to be built just 
across the river, and that, in all probability, there would 
emanate therefrom not only abolition ideas, but from time to 
time practical abolitionists themselves, certain pro-slavery 
men in this and Lewis county swore that the building should 
never be completed. In the winter the weather was severe 
and in March there was a good ice-bridge across the Missis- 
sippi. One night a band of men set out from Ross 's grocery, 
in Palmyra, for Quincy. In the crowd were some desperate 
men and hard cases, but there were also some respectable and 
prominent citizens. The college was burned without much 
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difficulty or resistance, and! the party returned in safety to 
their Missouri homes. No attempt was ever made to arrest 
any of them. The act was generally indorsed by the pro- 
slavery people of the county as only a fair retaliation for the 
acts of the abolitionists in spiriting away the slaves." 



Doctor Nelson died on the 17th of October, 1844, and, as 
General Tillson says, gradually after this time, "the estrange- 
ment over the slavery question between the people on two 
sides of the river became allayed; was less talked of and 
less thought of." 



Eev. Moses Hunter died a few months after Dr. Nelson's 
death. 

On the 26th of February, 1845, by act of the Legislature 
of Illinois, Asa Turner, Jr., Warren Nichols, Adam Nichols, 
Willard Keyes, Junius J. Marks and Orin Kendall, and their 
successors, were constituted a body corporate and politic by 
the name and style of the "Trustees of the Adelphia Theolog- 
ical Seminary.' ' 

Under this name, with Professor Leonard in charge, the 
old "Institute" struggled along until 1848. If later than that 
it did not advertise in the Quincy papers. 

January 17, 1855, Henry H. Snow, Edward B. Kimball, 
Eufus Brown and Willard Keyes, after reciting that the deed 
of May 28, 1840, creating them trustees for the use and benefit 
of an Institution of Learning called Mission Institute No. 4, 
provided that in case said Mission Institute ever became ex- 
tinct, the premises or proceeds should go to the American 
Board of Foreign Missions ; that in fact said Mission Institute 
as a place of learning, by whatever name, had long since be- 
come and is now extinct, conveyed the old Mission Institute 
property to Jacob B. Hollowbush for eight hundred dollars, 
who soon after sold it off in parts and parcels. 

The old flat-roof brick building stood until about the 
year 1868, when, after a Negro riot out there, it was torn 
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down. Mr. Walter Hubbard gives this account of the dis- 
turbance : 

"This old building was rented to some colored people. 
They were endeavoring to hold a series of prayer meetings, 
when a lot of negroes from town came out to raise a row 
and have a dance. My father, Dr. Hubbard, had always taken 
an interest in the welfare of the Institute, and when the 
negroes from town began to raise a row, some of the resident 
negroes came to father, who lived near, to get him to stop 
the riot. He went and did stop it, and the town negroes 
started away, when some one ran after them and said that Dr. 
Hubbard was not an officer, and to come back and kill him. 
They came back, and came near doing so. He was severely 
cut in many places.' ' 

The large two-story frame building which stood on the 
west side of 25th street, between what is now Maine and 
Hampshire streets, which some say was used as a boarding 
house during the days of the Mission Institute, and which 
some say was built after the Institute ceased to exist, was 
destroyed by fire to the great joy of the neighborhood, in the 
later seventies or early eighties of the last century. 

I have been unable to find a list of the teachers. Here 
and there I have seen a name mentioned as a teacher, and 
from this I make the following list : 

Dr. Moses Hunter, Eev. Wm. P. Apthorp, Professor 
Leonard, Eev. Anson J. Carter, and Miss Sarah D. Hall. I 
cannot find that Dr. Nelson ever had anything to do with the 
faculty out there. 

Captain Asbury says that Rev. Moses Hunter appeared 
an old man when he first came here. He was said to possess 
great knowledge and to be quite a superior man. He 
dressed himself in a sort of seamless robe, in imitation of the 

robe of Christ. 

# # # 

What of Dr. Nelson — of the man and his ways? 

He was a large, powerful man. He was over six feet tall, 
with broad shoulders and a thick chest. He had a large head 
that was topped with a wealth of brown hair. Rev. Asa 
Turner, " Father Turner,' ' as he was called, tells of his first 
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meeting Dr. Nelson in 1831, at one of his camp-meetings, near 
his home in Missouri, and describes the meeting : 

"Around a hollow-square log shanties were built for 
temporary residence; within was a large shed covered with 
split boards, a platform of the same, with a shelf in front — 
'the stand.' The people assembled by the blowing of a horn. 
There was an early prayer-meeting and preaching three times 
a day. All was as orderly and quiet as any country congrega- 
tion in New England." He goes on to say that the Doctor 
had a voice of great power and melody, and that it was a 
treat to hear him and Mr. Gallagher "sing the congregation 
back to the stand, after an interval in the worship.' 9 

"Dr. Nelson delighted much in preaching the gospel," 
says this same Mr. Gallagher. "This he regarded as God's 
appointed instrument for renovating and saving men. * * * 
He took a peculiar pleasure in preaching the gospel in desti- 
tute places — the wayside inn, the mountain top, the field, the 
grove, no place came amiss to him." 

Mr. Gallagher goes on to say : ' ' Some critic has remarked 
that the Iliad of Homer is a picture rather than a poem ; that 
the scenes appear to stand out before the eye. * # * Such 
was the preaching of Nelson. When he addressed an as- 
sembly, you were a spectator rather than a hearer, and this 
characteristic largely entered into his conversation." 

"As a preacher," says Mr. Turner, "I always regarded 
Dr. Nelson as one of the best. I never met a man who re- 
garded the preaching of the gospel such an honor, such a 
privilege. * * * I have heard him preach to infidels with 
tears rolling down his cheeks, exhorting them to study the 
evidence of the Christian faith. ' ' 

"He might suggest some choice thought at a prayer- 
meeting," says another, "then say a few words about it at 
some school-house, then preach about it on the Sabbath sev- 
eral times at different places, and thus brood over it for 
weeks, and finally surprise and thrill a Boston audience with 
eloquence and pathos." 

"Before his conversion," says Mr. Gallagher, "he de- 
lighted to revel amidst the gorgeous beauties of the English 
classics. Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, Pope, Montgomery, 
Byron, and Scott were his chosen companions ; but after his 
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mind and heart were turned to the Lord, Dr. Watts became his 
favorite author. 

"He could think as well sawing logs or shaving shingles,' ' 
says Mr. Turner, "as in the best study in tie world, and it 
was just as easy to arrange it on a log as in a rocking-chair." 

Mr. Magoun says "he was a grand man, with a tender 
heart and a gentle disposition, but firm as a rock when princi- 
ples were at stake." He goes on to say that "Dr. Nelson had 
no financial ability, no conception of the requisites of house- 
hold comforts in the free North." 

"I have seen Dr. Nelson," says another, "wearing a 
soiled collar, a seedy coat, with a sleeve torn half-way to the 
elbow." Others have seen him wearing a shoe and a boot. 
Surely this is not in keeping with the conventional minister 
of that day, with his top hat, standing collar, white tie, and 
black broad-cloth suit. 

# # # 

What about Dr. Nelson's work? 

One of his admirers says that "he had a great turn of 
mind for poetical thought. ' ' He wrote * ' Just Before the Shin- 
ing Shore," "Rest in Heaven," "A Fairer Land," and many 
other hymns. He wrote "The Cause and Cure of Infidelity," 
and "Wealth and Honor." Nothing remains but the "old 
sweet hymn," as Mr. Magoun calls it, and "The Cause and 
Cure of Infidelity." This book went through several editions 
in this country and in England. Dr. Nelson was widely known 
to the religious world of his day. 

This book is divided into seventy chapters, and each 
chapter is nothing more or less than a sermon. To begin 
with, he asks this question: "If one of the causes of Infidelity 
consists in ignorance, then is it hard for us to understand 
the opposite of ignorance must be a promising remedy. We 
mean ignorance of the Bible and of the ancient literature 
connected with the Bible." His whole book is devoted to en- 
lightenment. Here is a species of some of it: 

"Go to the Universalist, and ask him if he hates God. He 
is indignant at the question. He thinks he loves his kind 
Creator ardently. And this is true that he does love a God 
whose character resembles that of the man before you in 
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some prominent traits. But place before him the God of the 
Bible — one who will say ' Depart' to the wicked # * # one 
who will see the smoke of their torment ascend up for ever 
and ever; and the Universalist will tell you he hates such 
a God." 

Dr. Nelson was a Presbyterian when Presbyterianism, 
as far as doctrine is concerned, and Calvinism were synony- 
mous. The five distinguishing features of the Calvinistic 
doctrine are : 

The absolute sovereignty of God in creation, providence 
and redemption; the fall of man and his utter inability to 
save himself from the consequences of his transgression ; the 
election from the fallen race by the sovereign grace of God 
of a certain number into eternal life ; the provision made for 
Salvation in Jesus Christ ; their effectual calling by the Holy 
Spirit; and their perseverance in divine grace assured by 
the indwelling of the Holy Spirit. 

Edward Eggleston, in one of his stories, makes a Hard 
Shell Baptist preacher put the Calvanistic doctrine in a little 
cruder form, but it comes out at about the same place : 

"Ef you're elected, you'y be saved; ef you a'nt, you'l 
be damned. God will take care of his elect. It's a sin to 
run Sunday-schools, or temp'rince s 'cities, or to send mis- 
sionaries. You let God's business alone. What's to be will 
be, and you can't hender it." 

In the Presbyterian churches one occasionally sees some- 
thing of this old Calvinistic doctrine in the hymns, but seldom 
hears anything about it from the pulpit. 

Dr. Nelson was a deductive thinker of the old type. He 
followed his logic where it took him. He concealed nothing 
he found revealed in the Bible. He offered no apology for 
their earnest proclamation. But Dr. Nelson could not have 
written and published his book in the 20th Century; or 
if he had he could have gotten but little or no hearing among 
Biblical scholars. 

" There is something almost unfilial in the stolid indif- 
ference with which we pass by old dogmas," says Henry 
Dwight Sedgwick. "Earnest generations thought, prayed, 
yearned over their interpretation of the meaning of life, and 
fashioned dogmas which they believed would light the steps 
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of their children and their children's children to endless gen- 
erations, yet we scarcely look to see what these dogmas 



Now finally, what about Dr. Nelson's influence? 

"The influence which the * Mission Institute' exercised 
was not the most fortunate for itself or for the city," says 
General Tillson. "The original design was to establish a 
school to educate and qualify young people for duty as 
Christian missionaries in foreign lands. No purer idea could 
have been generated, and its philanthropic purpose, aided by 
the great prestige of Dr. Nelson's name as its founder and 
patron, gave great promise at its beginning, but it labored 
with limited means, its standard of scholarship was not of 
the highest and many of its students were deficient in rudi- 
mental acquirement. These causes operating upon the sensi- 
tive public sentiment of the times and of the locality, 
prevented it from obtaining the proper hold upon the public 
sympathy, and it finally died out." 

Against this estimate of the Mission Institute by General 
Tillson I give one by Mrs. Sarah D. (Hall) Herritt: 

"The death of these founders (Nelson and Hunter in 
1844) occurred before a basis was formed. But as it was, 
during the few years of its existence, it sent more laborers 
than was ever done before under similar circumstances in 
so short a time. Its representatives were sent to almost 
every clime — New Zealand, Madeira, Africa, and to our 
aborigines; besides the numbers who have given their life 
service to our Home Mission work." 

Who these scholars were Mrs. Herritt does not say. 
From letters and books and conversations I find only the 
following students at this old institution: George Thompson, 
James E. Burr, Thomas Garnick, William Herritt, Samuel 
Herritt, John Eendall, Miss Jane Ballard, afterwards Mrs. 
John Eendall, and Miss Anna Ballard. Miss Anna Ballard is 
living in California, wonderfully preserved in mind, body and 
memory. 

Still Dr. Nelson's threefold efforts to establish colleges 
and schools were failures. Over at Philadelphia there are 
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some holes in the ground where once stood college buildings, 
with stones and broken bricks in the pits, all overgrown with 
weeds and brambles. Nothing remains of the efforts at "The 
Institute/ ' or at " Oakland,' ' except the old residence. Up 
to about eight years ago the cottage that was built by Alanson 
Work, just north of the college grounds, and that was the 
home of Henry Clay Work, the song writer, in his early youth, 
was still standing. There is one, possibly two small 
houses now standing that were there when Rev. Moses Hunter 
walked the earth in his seamless robe. The Cause and Cure 
of Infidelity is found only in old time collected libraries, 
mostly in and around Quincy. The "one sweet hymn'' is 
gradually losing its place as hymnals are revised. Such is 
only another instance of the impermanence of the works of 
man. 

Dr. Nelson was among the first Abolitionists of Illinois, 
before the Lovejoys would admit that they belonged to 
that despised sect. Some writers accord to Dr. Nelson more 
credit for starting the anti-slavery movement here than to 
the Lovejoys. 

The Negro is free, but there is a school of thought that 
deprecates the efforts of the Abolitionists to that end. Per- 
haps the best expression of that thought has been given by 
the late Colonel Roosevelt. I quote from his "Life of Thomas 
H. Benton": 

"The cause of the Abolitionists has had such a halo 
shed around it by the after course of events, which they them- 
selves in reality did very little to shape, that it has been 
usual to speak of them with absurdly exaggerated praise. 
Their courage, and for the most part their sincerity cannot 
be too highly spoken of, but their share in abolishing slavery 
was far less than has commonly been represented; any single 
non-Abolitionist politician like Lincoln or Seward, did more 
than all the professional Abolitionists combined to bring 
about its destruction. The Abolition societies were only in 
a very restricted degree the cause of the growing feeling in 
the North against slavery; they are rather to be regarded as 
themselves manifestations or accompaniments of that feeling. 
The anti-slavery outburst in the Northern States over the 
admission of Missouri took place a dozen years before there 
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was an Abolition society in existence; and the influence of 
the professional Abolitionists upon the growth of the anti- 
slavery sentiment as often as not merely warped and twisted 
it out of proper shape, as when at one time they showed a 
strong inclination to adopt disunion views, although it was 
self-evident that by no possibility could slavery be abolished 
unless the Union was preserved. 

"When the Abolitionist movement started it was 
avowedly designed to be cosmopolitan in character, the 
originators looked down upon any merely national or patri- 
otic feeling. This again deservedly took away from their 
influence. In fact, it would have been most unfortunate had 
the majority of the Northerners been from the beginning 
in hearty accord with the Abolitionists; at best it would have 
resulted at that time in the disruption of the Union and the 
perpetuation of Slavery.' ' 

It is true that there was a sudden blaze of anti-slavery 
sentiment that broke out in 1820 at the time of the admission 
of Missouri as a slave State, but the blaze died out to mere 
embers, if not to ashes, as suddenly as it broke out. The 
North accepted the Missouri Compromise as a settlement of 
the slave question; as confining slavery within restricted 
territory, which meant its ultimate extinction. Says James 
G. Blaine: "The great political parties then dividing the 
country accepted the result and for the next twenty years 
no agitation of the slavery question appeared in any political 
convention, or affected any considerate body of the people." 
From 1820 conscience struggled with policy. Fear for the 
stability of the Union, "which by this time had become of 
general worship/ ' prevailed. What agitation there was 
concerned itself with the violation of the right of petition, 
free speech, and free press. "Conscience, though drugged 
by policy, had never entirely slumbered,' ' says Goldwin 
Smith. Among the Quakers of Pennsylvania it had remained 
awake. In a certain sense, the founder of Abolitionism was 
Benjamin Lundy, a Quaker. His circular was "the germ 
of the entire anti-slavery movement,' ' says Horace Greeley. 
"Genius of Universal Emancipation" was the first Abolition- 
ist paper. "The Abolitionists served to keep alive in the 
Northern mind that secret trouble of Conscience about 
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slavery, which later, in a ripe political situation, was to 
break out as a great force,' 9 says Carl Schurz. 

You know that the Anti-Slavery society was composed 
of two wings steadily and at last decisively divergent — : the 
political wing and the Garrisonian wing. The political wing 
wanted the work carried on as other reform measures are. 
The Garrison wing, which refused to vote, hold office or in 
any way recognize a Government which in any way recog- 
nized that there was such a thing as slavery, condemned the 
Constitution and denounced the churches and ministers for 
refusing to join the movement. If Colonel Roosevelt's stric- 
tures had been confined to the Garrisonians I could have 
agreed with him perfectly, for "the violence of this branch, 
and even more the revolutionary and sometimes offensive 
social theories associated with it, made the others anxious 
to part company." These others took the name of the Liberty 
party. To this branch Dr. Nelson belonged. In 1840 they 
nominated James G. Birney for President and Francis J. 
LaMoyne for Vice President. From this time, for twenty 
years, politics revolved around the slavery question. Parties 
came and went, Presidents were made and unmade by it. 
In 1844, the Liberty party nominated James G. Birney for 
President and Thomas Morris, grandfather of our Thomas 
Lucian Morris, for Vice President, and they were strong 
enough to defeat Henry Clay, because of his equivocal 
position on the annexation of Texas. Then came the annex- 
ation of Texas, the Mexican war, the acquisition of a vast 
territory in the West. Then, in 1848, the Free Soil party, the 
successor of the Liberty party, was strong enough to defeat 
General Cass and elect General Taylor. Then came the Clay 
Compromise of 1850, the Kansas-Nebraska bill, with its 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise, the formation of the Re- 
publican party, the break of Senator Douglas with President 
Buchanan, the division of the Democrat party into Northern 
and Southern parts, the Douglas-Lincoln debate, the election 
of Lincoln, the War of the States, the Emancipation Procla- 
mation, and in Amendments to the Constitution. 

The slavery problem is solved; but the race problem is 
still with us — almost a harder problem to solve than the 
slavery problem. There is now no fantastic, sentimental fus- 
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tian about "the new found brother. The brother is very badly 
treated. He is not wanted any where. Values go off when 
he moves into a neighborhood. He is not allowed to learn 
a trade in the North, or follow it there if he has learned one 
in the South. He is not allowed to vote in any State where 
there is danger of his being in the majority, and this sup- 
pression of his Constitutional right is justified in the name 
of civilization. He is mobbed and harried in the North as 
well as the South. And yet there are many refined, educated, 
yes, cultured men and women with black skins. There are 
many black men who could sit for the portrait that James 
Lane Allen has painted in his "Two Gentlemen of Kentucky.' ' 

I have often wondered what would happen if the "wild 
men", the communists and Bolsheviki, ever grow in numbers 
until they are a threatening menace. Will the black people, 
with their wrongs rankling in their hearts, be for the old 
order, or will they go over to the "Beds?" 

We have to solve this problem, and solve it with justice; 
ever remembering, with Montesquieu, that "an injustice to 
one is a menace to all." 

SHINING SHORE. 
1. 
My days are gliding swiftly by 
And I a pilgrim stranger 
Would not detain them as they fly 
Those hours of toil and danger. 

Chorus. 
For oh, we stand on Jordan's strand 
Our friends are passing over. 
And just before, the shining shore 
We may almost discover. 

2. 
We'll gird our loins, my brethren dear, 
Our distant home discerning: 
Our absent Lord has left us word 
Let every lamp be burning. 
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Chorus. 

3. 

Should coming days be cold and dark 
We need not cease our singing: 
That perfect rest naught can molest 
Where golden harps are ringing. 

Chorus. 

4. 

Let sorrow's rudest tempest blow 

Each cord on earth to sever; 

Our King says "Come" and there's our home 

For ever oh, for ever! 



